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La Intervention de Espana en la Independencia de Los Estados Vnidos. 
By Manuel Conrotte. Madrid : Libreria general de Victoriano Suarez. 
1920. pp. 298, 6 pesetas. 

The growing interest recently shown by historical schools of the United 
States in the relation of Spain to the Revolutionary War in this country 
has its counterpart in this book from the pen of a Spanish historian. That 
the influence of Spain on the struggle was less than that of many other 
countries is admitted by the author. While in cities of the United States 
many monuments are found erected to the honor of foreigners who par- 
ticipated in that struggle, he points to the fact that there are none to 
Spaniards and implies that perhaps none are deserved. The influence 
which Spain's participation exerted on the war for the independence of 
the United States is of less interest than the influence which Spanish 
participation in that struggle had on Spanish sovereignty over her own 
American dominions. The author's introduction speaks of the pernicious 
example placed before the Spanish colonies by the assistance which Charles 
III gave to the rebellious English colonies, a matter usually emphasized 
by writers in this field. 

The author's chief source of information, he says, was the diplomatic 
correspondence contained in the National Historical Archives at Madrid. 
Although his footnotes and citations are not especially numerous, they are 
sufficient to support the claim that the material is drawn chiefly from 
valuable primary sources. There are some, though few, citations of secon- 
dary sources. The book is not merely a worthy contribution to the history 
of the Revolutionary War, but it also contributes useful material for a 
history of that conflict and at the same time constitutes a suggestive guide 
or index to the rich repository of material for the history of the United 
States contained in the archives of Spain. 

The most frequent references are to the correspondence of Florida- 
blanca, the Spanish Foreign Minister; Aranda, Spanish representative at 
Paris; Vergennes, French Foreign Minister; Montmorin, French repre- 
sentative at Madrid ; Masserano, Escarano, Almodovar and Campo, succes- 
sive Spanish representatives at London; Franklin and Lee, representatives 
of the revolted English colonies; Bernado Galvez, Spanish Governor of 
Louisiana, and Jose de Galvez, Spanish Colonial Minister. 

An appendix of seventy-five pages contains the complete text of many 
documents, among them the full power of Franklin to negotiate a treaty 
with Spain, the treaty between France and Spain of April 12, 1779, by 
virtue of which the latter entered the war against England; articles of 
capitulation presented by Galvez, Spanish Governor of Louisiana, to Durn- 
ford, English Governor of West Florida and commander of British troops, 
and articles of capitulation presented by the same Spanish Governor to 
the British commander at Pensacola. 
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The writer in his first chapter draws an interesting contrast between 
the impression which the insurrection in America produced on the public 
opinion of France and Spain, respectively. The influence of the Encyclo- 
pedists and the doctrines of Rousseau caused the French to applaud the 
colonists who had rebelled against tyranny, to compare them with the 
heroes of classical antiquity, and to celebrate their exploits in poetry, 
theatricals, and novels. In Spain, on the contrary, the conclusions of 
theology and philosophy were such that the crime of disobedience on the 
part of a subject toward his sovereign could not be tolerated. 

Speaking of the defective linguistic equipment of the Colonial Com- 
missioners, the writer says that Franklin spoke very bad French, Deane 
worse, and Lee was absolutely ignorant of the language, characteristic 
faults which their diplomatic successors have not yet entirely overcome. 

Spain's position in international affairs after 1763; her attempt to pre- 
serve a conditional neutrality and intervene to restore peace between 
England and the colonies; her military objectives; her negotiations with 
the colonies; her share in the peace negotiations, and the outstanding 
difficulties in her relations with the new nation over the questions of boun- 
daries and navigation of the Mississippi River, constitute the chief topics 
of the successive chapters. 

As is usual, though regrettable, in Spanish books of this character, 
there is no alphabetical index, but merely a topical list of contents. In 
this there are not even page citations, except at the beginning of chapters. 

Wm. R. Manning. 



The Equality of States in International Law. Harvard Studies in Juris- 
prudence, Volume III. By Edwin DeWitt Dickinson, Ph.D., J.D. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1920. pp. xiii, 424. 

The idea of equality is instinctive. Its vehement assertion is an imperi- 
ous necessity. One could never assert the right of inequality except in 
defense of slavery. 

The principal of equality among nations has been vigorously reaffirmed 
in recent years. The American Institute of International Law on Janu- 
ary 6, 1916, declared: 

Every nation is in law and before law the equal of every other nation belonging to 
the society of nations, and all nations have the right to claim and, according to the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States, "to assume, among the powers of 
the earth, the separate and equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature's 
God entitle them." 

The Union Juridique Internationale, in its session of November 11, 1919, 
in Paris, also declared in more guarded terms that : 

Les Stats sont Ggaux devant le Droit. 

L'egalite de droit impUque une igale cooperation a la reglemewtation des mtSrSts 



